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; ,00 a,ra. in the Sec ret ary** 3 r vvterence rccm 

Negotiations on herl ,r. 

Praaent? American - Secretary 

Mr. Ball, Mr, Kohler, Mr. Me Nairn ru , .vmbascadet Usuligg 
Mr. Hohter, Mi*, rittze, Mr. hi i len .rand 

German: Foreign Minister Schroeder, Derense Min Ktrasix Strauss. 

Under Sec Curst ent, Ambassador Kx Xxapi Grows, Mr. Kr *jpf 
Mr. Schnippenkc£tter t General Scn.ez, K,\ Simon 
Mr. Kill* 


Starting with the status or Berlin, the Secretary .-ail he did aoc know 

whether the ^i Afre rc n ce in legal Inter prate ?i or between ue .502 ’-he Germans wo«ld 
#>** 

make mu«h difference with respect to whac w sale! to the Soviets. Ha wuppc.*«»c 
us might try at the outset to get scree sort of a: 1 -BerL ‘.n arrangement anc try 
to briA-g down the wall. There was no reason to think this woutc succeed. We 
might then insist on the status quo, mex.v a ling our rights or moving tewardfc 
*criia sort of independent city or West Berlin tree to me^e its own arrangements 
with thfc rest of the world. Wc would not c :r template anything which would 
weaite.: it a ties with the Federal F*public 

Foreign Minister Schr seder said the Germans thought it would ba befit cc 
iid 1 nr. air. she occupation rights ds the source of rights. These wse nc. 

reason Co change the position of the three occupying powers, *& the Gtvier.s 
demanded, since there was no legal basis, to. the Ccmmunst clair* that v.his wcut-i 
take piece. On the basic of the rain ter.cn ice of occupy or rights the 
.ship xxkxthxxKaii between Berlin end the Federal F.epuhl:.* could be builrfr - 

The Secretary a sited whether the Foreign Minister tjulrf comment zt\ hot.* c.& 
saw this working out in actual discussions with the Soviets. If the Soviets 
s& ic that there was nothing to oe discussed vsrt-*n zjfcjtpec ~ to East Berlin, '.her. 


fch<j harder we would presumably stress the point, that they wuici have t*v:r**- 
ponding l y less right to have a voice bn nh« atiairs oi West Berlin. 


V 



STATE revlew(s) completed. 

* > • 
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Schroeder observed t'nzz the Soviets deceit 
in lierl in on th* basis of the < iphe of c oz.o\.t.L' 


b fact of the Western presence 
Tners was no reason cc * i. :>:natd 


The relations of the Fednval Republic to Berlin r.&d to be tssociAtfic viti. 

rv» . 

r.-Wtoe right* of conquest. If rht existing status were changes, tnen '..n* V.st 
would be starting froc a zero jkv. nt and all rel.*. :cv ships with Berixt would he. vs 
to be established from Che beginning. The V*. *». should, ’.here tore, start with wher 
It had now ivt any negotiations. 

The Secretary indicated w* coulx agree chat Jr. negotiations we should -*r.s rt 
with occupation rights. Any fresh arrangement would oe iuper imposed or. oc:. upit :c w . 
rights which would remain in the background to be called upon if reqnirfsd. ScV.rc^o 
agreed this was tha German view, in deal tut; vita the Soviets, the Sacr&tary c on 
t.f*ru**c\ we may find that agreed practical arrangements sacy turn out ■::: resfT upc.t 
different theories. For example, in agreeing on an *nde per.- dent city, the Soviets 
could claim their view whiis wt wcuid maintain occupation lights in the back- 
ground. Sehroeder pointed out that from the 3 spec v. ot international West 

oust emphasize legal occupation lights because this vat, _ht most convincing .put!:..: 
argument open to it. The Secretary is id he did not see now we could agree tc u 
ce facto incorporation West Berlin into tha ?wdfe':*l ft.* public and at thu 
time find a solid basis for access tc West Berlin. Schrosdrr commented that th.tre 
vaze mixed views in Germany on complete inccv-pcrat ion uf West 3cr:in i;\ the 
Fedora! Republic. His government took the view chat, at least for the time coing, 
there could be no full incorporation for the reason .indicated. The western soiicrj* 
of access rights was linked directly to occupation rights and the Germans had tv; 
share t*f those rights. 

The Secretary observcC chat we a d net want tc make tc: much a point oi* thi» , 


but K» might rawintion that there vae no qua*;; son Put the c W«$t Sevti.i was, .v.v our 
specific responsibility, The- American people v.-cJ dittoed this. Xt ^r; ic 

were incorporated into the Federal Republic „ the- we ucu : d Ir. a sense become 
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gendarmes for the Federal Re pub l ic. This vt.il d r.oi be -*sy for the American pub! 
rc understand. Schroeder sa.d he fully agreed. Allied ''u?nts *auac overshadow ;':.e 
rights cf the Federal Republic which must retain ir. the hie Aground. The Secretary 
wondered if we could not agree that wh&v we are saying with respect to *‘he < ta 
of West Berlin is essentially for ourselves. What we m* . say to the Soviets mAv 
go beyond this. For example* we wight propose an al:~5e^Un solution, or we .might 
say chat^ if you claim East Berlin is gone ,, than West Ber’ irv is pong f or you. vie 
will strive very hard to protect the full freedom of act: on of Vest PevUn to <x*i\ 
tain ties with the Federal Republic. 

Schroeder indicated that the question of a p(i*fcisci?c night arise In riatrer. l&* 
with the Soviets. If It did, it should first be propose id ell of Bari in r.r.d on 
later for West Berlin. 

The Secretary said he wondered if it xad? any r -o the F&d&tel P.c.pub 


if th£ne relationships which were under dissuasion tebk me. form of contractual 
arrangements or agreements. Schroeder commented thvU chi-., in fact, did treat*; a 
problem because of the West flerma.t constitution, 7 f r^u: lormhips were put or. .a 
contractual basis then ar. amendment of the const t tuf ion rt gbt be neces&ay ar.: : h \ t . 
would be difficult in an internal constitutional sense. ’he Berliner? and the 
West Gentians would consider! it the status jjuc T*v* problem wa? asst-r:;’.y 

a psychological one. The answer also depenoec partly on vhecher any /{feat im- 
provement of access could be achieved. If so. rhf.t vo:.i l d oerhapri rnak.»* har.dl : .ng 
of the const itutional problem woraewhat easier. Th* Sncra ar y asked 1‘ t here cov.it 
not be an understanding between West Berlin and the Federal Republic Inf voder ui by 
that the statement that pending reunification or full imp' smentation of che 
stitution, the Federal Be public and West 3erXin would establish the following 
relationships, Schroeder said ha believed the decision of the Supreme ^onstitu- 
t tonal Court 1« t he Repo b l ic was that Berlin was LAND of the Federal Republic; 
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apart from certain Allied reservations. The Secretary's question could not be 
answered without further study. If, in e. *:ocnp‘ ; ct * arr Anpenent on Berlin, eccoss 
thereto were improved „ the status question would lose Importance. Tb •*. t; might be 

a moans of bring pressure on the Soviets. These legal questions were not *0 

* 

portdnt from the viewpoint of che Federal Republic but the Berliners feeling of 

} 

security depended on (a) the Allied guarantee and vb; .via In t.e nance cf vital ties 

v<t i’ » v ^ 

with the Federal Republic. The Berliners vtre especially sensitive th reat^iutrg 
the latter and the psychological factor wa& , therefore, more important than the 
purely legal. There were many federal off ces Ir, 3er! in- -some sightly in ai;. 

From the viewpoint of the Federal Republic these were perhaps net so important, 
but from the viewpoint of West Berlin the departure of any of them would be 
interpreted as Che beginning of a general exodus. Removal of the Federal coat 
of arras from a building would be taken ac a signal cf withdrawal by the Berlin 
population. Mr, Koehler commented that wa agreed the vies would stay they 
are. The question was how to do this. The fcfiniatars might even find independent 
status for the city consistent with our legal position but this was obviously- 
related to the improvements we could get. The question should be further studied. 

Dr. CarstenG asked whether the Soviets would not. in talks, say that the 
Berliners should decide their economic and -rulturai re atlona but would strongly 
object to the maintenance of political ties. .Me, therefore, questioned whatha: 
this whole approach was useful. If we discussed relationships, th* Soviet* would 
try to impose all sorts of conditions on th-Ir agreement. The Sectitary commented 

that if the Soviets insisted that East Berlin uould not bod discussed .then we would 

tv-* 

say West Berlin could not be discussed. rfe cannot accept the claim that what's .ftioe 
iG mine and what yours is negotiable as t basis fot di scuts lorn, But we may need 
some formula Cfl *drl— tx> ■fcAcms nf .oltiti f i <ra»4 in so that the Soviets could say that 
this is what they were talking about. 
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With respect to access , the Secretary stated in his -.elks wiih Gromyko^ 

tMttwx he had emphasized that there could be r»o diminution in our access* :c Vc&t 
Berlin. We have the impression chat the Soviets will try to -*pply pressure cc- un- 
controlled forms of access , especially air. Wc have taken the view that fcotn 
military and civilian access Is a part of our occupation rights. We have taken 
the position that civilian access Is important. We would not accept Test German 
x censorship on air access; they would use this to suffocate the city. We have 

also taken the position that our access rights are not subject to negotiation 
between and 

wish the Soviets ax the GDR. The Soviets cannot give away bomt thing they do not 
have. If we could improve ot reinforce our rights v sc much thv better, but it 
seems chat the West Germans want cc add to our rights by sp< elite coverage ct 
civilian access, Schroeder said the Federal Republic would Ii*e to sea the agree- 
ment specifically cover civilian rights of act ess. be :euiJ *>^2 that chars Is a 

difference in view. The Federal %o public hat civilian rights depend ad on 

Allied rights. This was recognized in the U jassup-Kai tV. agreement of 1 The 

IZT agreement of i960, which was the first, to link the trade agreement a to Berlin 

access used very vague aa oe t re to the effect that any concern ;hat tr&fivc might be 

disturbed or impaired by either of the participating parties van completely un- 
founded, A permanent solution to che civilian access proL .esf: could or.ty be r^-achew 
if this were blanketed into occupation access rights. 

The Secretary observed that our position was that the fight oi the occupying 
powers is that Berlin have free access. And Any wsr.tior who 1ST ofyfc&vli ian 
access was in addition thereto. The Secretary asked whati.ez the Gutmans could sat 
any practical effect in covering German access in an ^grtenent . Dr. Garetens said 
an agreement should include civilian access. After some discussion it was agreed 

9 *€ V ! f 

that the term civilian access rather than German access should be used for purposes 
of clarity, 

Mr, Koehler observed that the problem aeeaiac to oe war? a semant ic one than a 
substantive one. What we want is bjkbi at least one uvtcom. roiled *<*««* oi access., 
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• If this can be obtained or. the ^utobahn sc much the better, but slc least it should 
be uncontrolled in the air. Rut we can never establish this & s a formal right ir> er, 
agreement at the present time. As m the periov. of the air lift* under crisif con- 
dition s wc would assimulate civilian access into military access. Ambassador Sxcwe 
commented that the crucial problem is in the wording of the access guarantee. We 
cannot refer only to Allied personnel. German civilian traific must be covered as 
well. The Federal Republic was not seeking express guarantees or a formula staking 
new rights. Mr, Kolhler made the point that the longer civilian traffic could be. 
covered Joy the I2T the better* We do not want ;:he present practical arrangement-* for 

civilian access to be disturbed. If after the neace treaty the East Germans want to 

4 deal with thekFederal Republic on a gcvernment-tc -government level regarding trade 
they would have tc consider the question barer* throwing the respor.sihi 1 it/ fer 
access tc the Allies, Schroeder said that the redr.ra* Republic had no agreement 

on access with the Bast Germans outside of the GST. It could not be assumed that 

this would suffice in the long :ur.. Civilian access had Co be covered by the Allied 
mantel tc avoid pressure in the years to come. 

The Secretary said that if you and we are clear t^ac we will not accept any 
diminution in our access rights and these include both mii.tary and civilian ar.cesf v 
and at least one important means of access must be beyond hast; German control, then 
it did not seem necessary to go beyond this. K* asked Dr. Carstens and Mr. Koehler 
tc try to arrive at an agreed formulation of the discussion. 

With respect to "dealings" with the GDR . Foreign Minister^ Schroeder said here 
was a subject on which the Federal Republic, had conslderab .e, skepticism. Or.e over- 
estimated the capacity of the Federal Republic it one imagined that anything 
reasonable could comejnut of negotiations between the West Germane* act ;ng on oei-alf 
of the Ji/estern powers, ar.d the East Germane. The Federal Republic has no reel wears' 
of exercising pressure on the GSR. The Allies must therefore keep matters on their 
own hands without regard to how unpleasant this might be in terms of dealing with 
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rhe GDR. He cited hi* own experience Minister ;>t the Interior to show how the 
GDR could bring pressure on the Federal Republic with respect *o Berlin access. 

The Federal Republic was not able to tighten border pat centre is directed against 
the GDR because it feared reprisals against Berlin access. T! :s weakness arcse 
from the pure facts of geography. If the GDR deli derate: y disturbed Allied access k 
the Fdderal Republic could not dc very much, It was ready zo help on technical 
difficulties. The Secretary commented that we have said to the Soviets that we 
will not negotiate with the GBR on access. We have said such negot let ions must 
be between the three Allied powers anc the Soviets. Under the c ream scene suer, 
an understanding might be superimposed on the Soviet -COR peac* treaty. This c ou : c 
clarify the access problem, but the sanction behind access would still be our 
presence in West Berlin as well sa^Federal Republic’s trade w.th GDR. Whet ve are 
concerned about is the situation which would result it there is 3 peace treaty a::d 
the Soviets simply leave the access checkpoint 3. No jne will then be there except 
Kast German officials. We had assumed that the Federal Republic would prefer to 
handle technical arrangements with the Fast Germans tnreu^h Carmans. 

Schroeder commented that the GDR would respect :he A : l e : «. more than the 


Federal Republic. It would be a difficult situation If :.ic Federal ^Republic we;* 
to discuss procedures and formalities with the GDR and thin arrived at agreement a 
which affected the Allies. He could understand the Allied pi ;nc ipifc that the 
stern powers did not speak with the GDR. The solution* therefore, was to sev 
forth the arrangements sc clearly in an agreement with the Soviets that everything 
thereafter would be automatic and no further discissions won? a oe necessary. Thu 
Secretary observed that perhaps some measure or .-unuerstancjr.g arose out oi a 

A 

different view as to the kind of dealings we had in mind. Thf.i£ would not involve 
the question of our rights but such mat tore as traffic cor.tr*. 1. If our tights 


were established we had thought the Federal Republic would prefer to do chat sort 
of thing rather than^us Street ly. Schrceder said he could understand how the *J.$. 
could say that it in in the interests of the Federal Republic to d?al with the GDR 
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rather than the KAl lies, But the ether side war full of tricks. If you hove an 
agreement on access the GDR will want to codify this. It wilt make additional 
demands which are not acceptable to the West. The federal Republic could net reduce 
these demands and theU^stern powers would have to intervene. This would put the 
Federal Republic in an impotent and laughable position. Hr referred particularly 
here to such matters as inspection, documentation, etc. Ambassador Greve said the 
Federal Republic would always be willing to talk to the East Germans as far a* con- 
trols applying to civilian traffic were concerned. A: lief, tcat'fic was new being 
discussed. If the Soviets disappeared a proof er. would be to whom the All ies might, 
talk. The difficulty was that Federal Republic discussions with the COP. on control 
procedures at the checkpoints, documentation, stamps, inspections left the Federal 

»'A.f 

Republic In a weak position because these mat tare were toe lusaauax i nf i i wnaaf ly con- 
nected with Allied access rights. 

The Secretary said that wefneeded to make our understanding with the Soviets 
sufficiently clear. We would hold them responsible under The agreement. If 
differences arose and no satisfaction was obtainable, the- we would comp.aic to 
the Soviets. Indeed if the West Germans made an unacceptable agreement, for .3, 
we would say we did not like it. The point really was whether „ with it spec t ro the 
some 3Z o/* traffic involved, the Germans would prefer that we make the arrangements 

i * ** 

j^hat the checkpoints or w h e t her Federal Republic would prefer to dc this as k pert 
of the total picture, Schroeder commented that he thought it would oe. t—.ttrr tor 
the Allies to dc it dfispite the unpleasant implications ::or recognition. This was 
more consistent with the German position on civil traffic which they v.’isr.ed tc have 
protected under the Allied umbrella. In this instance 1 tfc« legal petal: oi ncr.* 
recognition was less Important than effective maintenance of access, Or. Cerstens 
observed that if there were physical interference, for example, damage th & bridge, 
this could be taken care of by the Federal Republic, If, hoever, it vmre c question 
of checkpoint procedures, control of luggege, identification of personnel, etc., 
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there was no purpose in having West Germans 6aik to East Germans about this. This 
was Che very issue to be discusser with the Soviets. The principle was that the 
Federal Republic would talk to the East Germans so far as it cculd. fcr the rest. 
thcV^stern powers should talk to the Soviets. The Secretary noted that calking in 
Moscow would not help much *k when a practical problem arose at the checkpoints. 

Or. Carstene observed that if the East Germans made trouble it would only be with 
Soviet approval, The Secretary said we may be using 'talk" ;n a different sense. 

We would not negotiate with the GbR regarding our rights .if access, but if e car 
breaks down and needs katk help or there art tral ic questions that would oe some- 
thing different. Dr. Carstens said he thought this point required mo re study. 

It was necessary to distinguish between the different typos of cases which might 
arise. She 

The Secretary suggBxfcxXkalx suggested that perhaps UK assistance on the access 
routes might help solve some of these problems. International civil servant £lrr.tght 
serve a useful function in this connection. Dr. Carstens commented that they would 
also add to the difficulties of che situation. If an International Access Authority 
were obtained that would solve the problem. Even without such an /Jcthor ; ty . the 

Secretary observed, international officials al the key pc^ntt might, provide the 

f h 9 vv< '' 0 > 

answer. Sc breeder said he saw no trouble in iris, vr. Carstens indicated he did 

o 

not have much confidence In such a solution. The Foreign Minister ^Ja-****^, main 
tained the view that if this point, arose in discussions, the Federal Sepu&iit ecu Id 

t 

not object. The Secretary said the Soviets might cleira that this would interfere 

with GER. soveregnity. X He s&id cr. agreement might cctemot to specitv £ Little 
,V dc • ( 

more frpceg f t t e» l ly the kinds of arrangements now in effect with the Soviets d • the 
checkpoints. In any case there could be no negotiations with respect to ALiieu 
rights of access. 
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■. SECRET 

^w/ '. ^ tv/ . 


-T. MEETING IN THE CABINET ROOM - li a.m. 

- M -t *= = S£p f ^ ^ 


Tues - I 1/21/61 


Secretary Rusk i - e d l ea de d that he had met earlier this morning for over 

an hour with Foreign Minister fcrhmsf Schroeder and other member b of the 

Gemoan delegation to discuss some of the questions on che present agenda. 

As usual, when Ministers do the talking, the experts must tidy up matters 

afterwards. One of the matters discussed was the legal position of West 
on there a r ; V V ” ' n ‘ 

Berlin which/ is xtigkliy difference /between r JS and Germany. While ktttsw 

U Ik f 

Germany considered West Berlin iMm e German "Land’^ with a certain suspension 

— •fcau.KJiC-, C,..— t Jt'. 



West Berlin a "Land". Whether this difference in view 


have any 


serious effect on the projected negotiations with the Soviets *!ee not quite 
clear at this point. Both Germany and the US agree that the ultimate aim 

-tui iS*$u££Ls 

both s44«3"is to retain the freedom of West Berlin co establish its own 


relations and other ties with the Federal Republic, which tie si are vital 


to the maintenance t» Berlin *• existence and prosper! tv. The US recognizes 

the Importance of the psychological mp' aspects of the situation, since Berlin 

feels its existence closely tied to Allied rights. and at the same time has 

lurid x intimate ties with t he Federal Republic .J*he US may need to take the 

view that the German Con s t i tut ion w ith r c feLeiiLy g&yBerl irj is inopmative and 

that Berlin can make its own contractual arrangements tor its ties with the 

Federal Republic. If the negotiations which the US envisages with the Soviet 

Union will assure Improved access conditions, then the Federal Republic itey be 
t 1 *- b* 

willing to disr ega r d e m - dl s co un t the constitutional aspects of chib matter. 

:wfc,c,.r 

It k is hoped that something more definite can be written up on this matter 

before the end of these present meetings. The Secretary wonddred 

whetdher the German Foreign Minister might like to make any comment on his 

A. 1 

summary of the dis cuss ion of this point. The German Foreign Minister d e c li ne d. 
h* 

SfWsx 

The Secretary of fit. tree cort inued that not all aspects ce n se w r i ng access 
to Berlin had of course been covered, but only certain ones W ith rufmr m nt e 


— to which there might be a difference between the US and Wee* Germany. Germany 

7* /Oi* m 

was A extremely anxious fc e n . m s k e. ^ t e l> ea r that everything was done to guarantee 


*-t-- - ■ sa *m h - L - 


German access to Berlin. The US 


the stand that free access to Berlin was 
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an essential requirement „ and our right to access included doth military and 

civilian accession the basis of our occupation*! rights. The West Berliners 

are Mtxsg i adx lix entitled to exercise such acces s, as well as those with whom 

West Berlin w^nts to communicate, Including West Jermanf. Thus^ there should 

be no real 4H^rre ace between us and Germany lr any arrangement which wo might 

enter Into with the Soviets makes It clear that we are talking about ful l access 

which includes both military and civilian access: and^of course^ we encompass 

German access In our understanding of civilian access. 

The President understood or. the oasis or this presentation that there 

existed no zmaA. difference between the US and Germany on the matcer of 

access to Berlin, b-'Z-' ~< *f- . 

The Secretary m £ S t at e Indicated chat the Germs feared chat when ve 

talked of Allied access ^to t he Soviets^) we might t all to Imply th at Allied 

*21 r fc JU % w m — 1 rt-'— — VW6-./S 

access include^ German access. TUe MQ 1 waw pat ( tTFcmn^: juiinwn a about 
« /• ff* c M t 

teslnp a h 1 1 fn-t iiii 1 i "ITir w , l T] 'i , i r T Till P Tl T” Tn* i * I t i I n As a loot— note, the Secretary mfr 
State wished to add that there might perhaps t>e in advantage in havng *f ome 
hi s re kind of a new agreement or arrangement with the Soviets on the fatter 
of access. Such an agreement would not destroy >ur occupation*! rights but 
rather would be super-imposed on their,. The Occupation*! right* would remain 
in the background and could be called upon.it needed. Thus the new contractual 
agreement could spell out in detail what the rigntt, of access were, but they 

manner the Soviets 

cou £3^pOBBlbly concentrate or. the new agreement at such* while we could move 

confidently becaese all this was based on our occupational rights, pending 

a peace treaty with Germny&* •* * : / '' f J 

The question of pos sible dealings nth the gDR on matters of access needed 

to be worked on £urther^/~We supposed that first of all it vouldpe necessary 

to clarify the ri£it of access with the Soviets. We would have to make sure 

that these rights would in no way be diminished We would point out that 

a we expected the Sptlets to guarantee there rl^hts^ and that the Soviets would 

have to ensure that East Germany would comply with whatever was agreed upon, 

>n access r 

We, the US, would not enter Into any negotiations /with the GDR Itself. 


would be based on our occupations* rights. In this 


SkaxquarXl 


2hBxpxm*timxwk±Kkx«*gkxxaxtie 


• ■ • . • ’ \ 
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The problem before us was what might happen after the Soviet Union 
<K 

enters into^separate peace treaty with tie GDR. What will happen if the 

Soviets should subsequently disappear from the checkoolnts and withdraw 

? 

from administrative arrangemeris with reference to access. Who In that case 

should take over dealing with the GDR on the implementation of access rights/ 

In order to minimize the International aspects <f the GDR t we ms have suggested 

* ^tB^feerroany that they unde;£Jake to ^intain the necessary contacts in technical 

matters. Apparently there has been gone misunderstanding on what we mean when 

we speak about ’’talking' 1 to the GDR. We do not mean negotiations, but only 

practical day- by .day deal ingj^such as might be Involved in clearing up traffic 

Jams, doing certain repair work, or getting a barge through a canal. H The 

■ *■*- 

question of the access rights themselves . or any indicated political obstruction 


of access^ is something entirely different. Then we lokk to the Soviet Union 

rt- { YOvtt 

for satisfaction and neither we nor Wes t e rn Cerm e t* will negotiate on such 


matters with the GDR. V/fhe Federal Republic is appassnTTy^ At this point) 

'y. 4r.lv 

quite sure' whether t h e y would prefer the Western powers to dp tka— teeke+ea 1 

-tu-i 

dealings with the GDR or whether Wg ^ te rn G er m an y should assume this responsibility 
Itself, 

The German Foreign Minister stated that this is a problem which does not 
e i f k .A 

involve the matter c£ recogrttioi^but that Germany is concerned uAfctr Mm 

safeguarding mi civilian access. T§> Federal Republic fears chicanery on the 

part of gasttffcA Germany, which may demand unreasonable controls, inspections 

and institute other forms of harassment. This type of t^ing will be much more 


difficult for Germany to deal with than for the Allied powers. It is a purely 

practical for Western Germany. ^ The Secretary of State voiced the 

*e xf 

opinion that on the basis of what has transpired in^conversationv this morning^ 
it would appear that It might be necessary to prepare a detailed description of 
what the present exercise of mucks t$e right of access consists of, so that 
we can insist vis^a-vis the Soviet Union that East Germany must permit the 
exercise of access at least on the level described in this document. This would 
require a great deal of detail in order to avoid new max access formula^ by 
East 


Germany. This description of the exact character of the access to be 
f II" -f- 

exercised 1 »k » wH r*be Included tn whatever agreement we reach with the Soviets. 
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c/ . uSS*' 

The President indicated that in his fcaHcs with the German Ambassador 


* < 




he had Ve arned that t:alk$ of the nature now discussed were already taking 

s 

place between East and West Germany on a number of technical matters. 

The Secretary of State then pointed out that the real problem left 
now was how to handle the 5Z of traffic which was the Military part of 

C jQf**-**<f*<*i 

the total. He did not anticipate too much of a problem with the 

qf civilian traffic.1^ The President pointed out that It was very important 

that every detail of this Ib worked out. 

Tne Secreta^ft of State then recalled that at one point in the mornings 
♦V. p « b • l * *-» 0 

discussions^ a certain amount of UN participation in this matter had been 
brought up. He felt that there might be a certain advantage fee to havdlng 
in t er^tig t ion a l civil servants enter the access- control picture^ w ho would 
be individuals on the spot, without political implications, to whom either 
side could talk. Such a rrrllYvVV rc? fcrtiTYfrf UN participation might prove to be 
a barrier to bad faith, 

The German Foreign Minister then indicated that. If the UN were brought 
Into the picture in this manner, the occasion would certainly arise where the 
Secretary General of the UN would have the authority and the need to talk to 
the GDR, The Forefcn Minister felt that this constituted an element of 

•/ (U kT>£~> 

recognition whlch^ to hirn^ represented a much greater danger and was less 

desirable than direct talks between the Allied Powers and tie GDR. 

The Secratay added that ^ 

If there were an international autobahn autnorlty. The Secretary of State 
then pointed out that the morning's discussion had not gotten around to ar 
J is t i uu ir tun u€ the^tat ioning of UN troops in West Berlin. To be sure, the 

Soviets had offered Soviet forces to be placed In West Berlin as guarantors 

its -Hj d-fc k 

of^ freedom of thmxgtky* ttarHn . We opposed tne stationing of Soviet troops 
in West Berlin, We were strong enough to safeguard and defend**Berl in ourselves. 
Moreover, we did not feel that the Soviets had any experience In safeguarding 

i** 

eta* democratic freedoms of any area. He felt sure, however, that the question 
of stationing a UN contingent in Berlin icfefci might well arise. w as 1 ircrt 

pnrt < r ,,T y ■■■ frcd" , a bo qt , H? h lre^ n1 ^* fte did not feel that the UN was i mp l yi n g 
to assume additional expenses and responsibilities such as would be involved 
in stationing a contingent of troops In Berlin. He also knew that Wester* 


,ne a; . leu rowers anu in our. . 

o ar, ^ n in (\v\ * ^ 
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Germany were skeptical about such a contingentjr. 

The German Foeign Minister confirmed the Secretary of State’s statement, 
indicating that the Federal Republic much preferred to see their share of UN 
troops in the form of British, French or American troops, Germany was truly 
skeptical, however, about UN forces as such. 

The Secretary of State stated that we did not assune , by any means, that 
such UN forces would replace the forces of the Three Western Allies. Nor -- 

(V? 

the President interjected --Your respond)* 1 ty . 

The Secretary of State continued that the stationing of a UN contingent 

would make it much more difficult for the Soviets to resume their pressure 

and activity West 

on Berlin. Moreover, if UN organizations/were brought into/ Berlin, the 

significance of the city would be greaty Increased and this measure might put 

a stop to further harassment by the Soviets, It was no guaran tee^ however . 

The German Foreign Minister pointed out that if it were possible to bring 

UN authorities and activity into West Berlin this would be highly desirable^ 

but he would first see whether this is really possible before he would consider 

plan facing a UN contingent there. The pia^^bn Q dt * a UN contingent in 

Berlin would really be contrary to the usual UN practice. Usually, the pexx 

host country is expedfed to guarantee the safety of the UN activity in a 

given Idocality, In this case, it wuld appear as though the UN itself were 

having to proteft its own organization. Thus, he would prefer that the matter 

of stationglng UN activities in Berlin be taken up first, and the UN 

<? 

contingent left for later eventualities. The Chancellor interjected at this 
point tht he xaxKti* considered the establishment of UN activities in West 
Berlin extremely important^ especially as a psychological measured, since 
It would convince the We r tern population that there was no intention of 
ixomtx ever sacrificing them to the Soviet Union*, UN soldiers, on the other 
hand/did not constitute suhh a guarantee. 

The^^e^ of State Indicated that this was not a matter which the US 
felt we should peess. It remained to be seen whether some UN xaxfeix'' 
contingent might be advantageous, but it was a question to be left open. 

The President then asked whether the Chancellor would like to comment 
on the pdhts thus far covered. 


; \ 
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The Chancellor Indicated that oolnt ne^ v ttxti snvxxakxx constitutional 

* / 

status of Berlin^ it what he considers most Imoortant of all. While Western 

Germany is ready to do everything In its power for the benefit of the 

Berlin population, he feels that what Is right is right end must be upheld. 

He himself was the chairman of the constitutional committee that drafted 

t he ~ ou a p ens io n pr e vi*4 *n*~*er>e* gnlng Be r li n ia -afeecms, was therefore 

k+J- I*. wWi tU. fK- , 

well acquainted with what * happened* He realized that certain things had 

happened subsequently^ which were not quite in accord with these provisions. 


but the Allies dm had not objected since they had not consid ered^ these matters 
particularly serious. Only in one ins tance had they vetoed a measure thus 

"{ /w, 

undertaken, But^from the o e nstituti e naJ . standpoint^ the Chancellor felt, 
the status of Berlin was very clear and had to be upheld ~~ Including the 
suspension provisions. 

The Secretary of State pointed out that there had been general agreement 
In the earlier morning meeting to do everything possi^j)^ tc uphold West Berlin's 
freedom of action and its right to maintain its ties with Western Germany < 
since these were fundamental to Berlin's well-being. 

The German Foreign Minister recalled a discussion carrfed on during the 
MxSiglSfxba 7 ^ ab&ut the existence of about 80 Federal German in West 

Berlin. While the Federal Republic did not consider many of these particularly 

VA ^ 

important, they felt nevertheless that as long as they were there, jtkxxc *gbsir 

removal would be a psychological blow to the Berlin population who were very 

sensitive on such matters. Thus, if the Federal German coat of arms were to 

be taken down in even one of these office/? It would be interpreted by the 

Berlin population as a sign of retreat and withdrawal. Thu* . the Foreign Minister 

sijfcbi reiterated^imt foie matter was a psychological rather than a constitutional 

on*. 


The Chancellor on his part reiterated that he considered this a purely 

psychological problem ^and he wanted to hear no further talk about the removal 

of coats of arms. He felt certain that in their talks with the Soviet Union 

T . t*S 

the US would be called upon to make certain concessions* l f this were go^ Usy 
could Insist on the introduction of UN activities in Berlin as a sort of 
replacement, and this would help the situation. 
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The President confirmed th&we should start negotiating on the basis 

of a position^such as outlined by the Secretary of State, which would insist 

on the complete freedom of Berlin to M±nt*K*M maintain its relations with 
vi 

West Germany and whomever it please^. He had understood that Ambadsador Kroli told 

Khrushchev that the ties between West German^ and West Berlin were not negotiable. 

*4*44* « r , 

Nevertheless* before we were through negotlaclng v there might* develop some limita- 
tions on the freedom of Berlin. 

The German Foreign Minister reiterated what he had said In the ma 


earlier morning meeting; ismCTrt y^that if the negotiators with the Soviets would 
result In greatly improved and more secure access, this might ease many of the 
ax qaay of *he other Berlin problems, which all would ther. be viewed in a 
somewhat different light. 


The President then stated he understood that point 4 had not been covered 

in thed earlier meeting and he proposed a that he and the Chancellor withdraw 
a 

to his office for private conversation^ while the remaining members of the 
two delegations vent over the unresolved points of the agenda. 
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At this point. (11:45 a.m.) the President and the Chancellor withdrew 


to the President 1 a office 


cnptinnnH in 



7 -and-l^i e~Por wtgn 
-**1 » t ing if f er ence s~ with 


v^raa nort ^t n th e W est ern nrgnr <f tioa 

d- * >-• •■» ** ' 

The Secretary noted that in his cUccuoaienB with Gromyko he had the 

/ ** i j 

impression that the latter was not only talking about the external bountfrys*' 
of Germany but Also about the internal demarcation line. It is clear that 
we are not going to recognize this demarcation line as an international 
frontier nor are we going to recognize the GDR. As to the external boundary , 
we see no way of changing the Oder-Neisse line in the forseeable future. 

Adrain t ted 1 y this point should not be given away free, but we should have it 
In the background as a possibility for discussion if something valuable 
could be gained thereby. The Secretary did not see how in this country 
we could keep this open the question of moving the frontier further to 
the East, We recognize of course that in the past the Federal Republic 
has renounced the use of force in this context and u willing to repeat 
this assurance. We on our side are prepared to consider postponing any 
formal recognition until oeunif lcatlon and the Peace Treaty can be workd 
out but support of revision of this line to a point further east is not 
our policy, UH Foreign Minister Schroeder said that the Federal Republic 


was prepared to consider repeating to the Soviet Union It sjunder taking 
never to have recourse to force to modify the boundary VKi of Germany 
or to achieve reunification. It is prepared to accept a guarantee of 
this by the three Western Fowl, However, if it were to go beyond this 
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It would be giving up the last thing which could play a role in Cast-West 

negotiations. Something which could be used for profit would be abandoned 

h without profit In unfavorable psychological circumstances. Moreover^ 
we 

he did not believe Jie gould get much from the Soviets for acknowledgment 

of the Oder- Nets se boundary. He was aware that in 1946 Secretary ot 

* * 

State Barnes had stateo that the United States would support a revision of 
German frontiers in Poland* s favor. However , the evtent of the area to 
be ceded to Poland had to be determined only in the final peace settlement. 
This left open the question of bow far any border rectifications had to go. 
In summary then, Schroeder^ continued , the Federal Republic was 

apposed to going begond renunciation of the use of force. It was opposed 
to narrowing down the field of future maneuver at the time of a peace 
settlement without benefit at the present time. 

The Secretary said he was not at all sure thee this was a point which 
gave us great bargaining balue. The SovletB know thar in general^ the 
Western countries are not prepared to support a movement of the line to the 
Cast. There has been the de Goalie statement and public opinion in most 
Western countries would agree with It. Therefore we coudd probably not 

get much for in any event. If however, the impression were left that 

< / 

despite its declaration of renunciation of force the Federal Republic 

intended to pursue an active policy on its Has tern boundary this wuld 

become an element of instability in Central Europe, it would enable 

the Soviets to keep Central Europe stirred up regarding German long 

range intentions. He believed it correct co say that Germany’s recon - 

dilation with the West afrter WW/IZ/ World War II was of utmost importance 

in historical terms. The Bastern countries regarded this process In a 

in 

different light. They did not believe fvoflT the purely defensive purposes 

1 
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of the Alliance or the peacefulness of German Intentions. 

PoreignCjSln^^chroeder said he understood the polr.tB the Secretary 
had made. If we were now at the stage of an East- West detente, then we 
could discuss frontier question quite Intensively. But today fiermany Is 
divided and the Eastern boundary of the Country ts within the GDR . The 
East German regime has solemnly recognized this inn boundary. The 
subject ofjdlscussion with the Soviets at the present time is Berlin -- a 
question which the Soviets unnecessarily and artificially raised To 
discuss the boundary question In this context would be to discuss It In the 
wrong context. It would create serious political difficulties within the 
Federal $ Republic. It would effect a boundary settlement unaccompanied 
by any other see tern- normal aspects of a peace settdlmoent. To sum up, 
^jroeder concluded, this was the wrong time, lrxaxgx place and context ' 1 1 

for resolution of the Oder-Nelsse question. 

Defense Minister Strauss asked facetiously whether It would not be a 
violation of GDR sovereignty If the Western Powers attempted to guarantee 
one of Its borders. 

Secretary commented that, as far as we are concerned, we have 
emphasized to the Soviets the problem of buying the same horse over again. 

The Besldent had put It in terms of their attempting to sell an apple for 
an orchard. We do not believe we should once again be called upon to 
purchase our basic rights in Berlin. The Soviets will however, xh surely 
raise the boundary question, and he did not believe that the American people 
were interested In any change in the Oder-Netsse line. 

Foreleg* Minister Schroeder said he could accept what the Secretory said % 
Jf the Soviets were really prepared to make a satisfactory Berlin arrangement, 
then the question would arise whether the matter of peace treaty negotiations 
wo ul d 1 - w ot become pertinent, but outside of the forum o: Berlin discissions. 

If, however, the WeBt gave up in advance, ell questions related to the peace 
treaty^ then the Federal Republic would have nothing to gain from a peace 
treaty. This would destroy the beet theory we have, which Is that a Germany 
unified on a basis of self-determination is in a mo sfc - fa vor a ble position to 
negotiate m peace treaty. Although It Is true that many people In the 
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world consider the Oder-Nelsse line settled, certain facts also remain on 
the fcebv r side of the argument. He could also agreed that the longer the 


West waited on this the weakefr its position became, but he had grave 

reservations en settling the Oder-Neisse question within the Berlin context. 

JZ— ^ H-<- .f. 

Secretary asked Foreign Minister^ whetGvr he would be willing to present 

hie thoughts as to how he ax saw the future of reunification. We on our 


side fed believed it important to sustain the principal of unification and 
self-determination in Germany. He wondered how Foreign Minister Schroeder saw 
movement coming in this direction. How could a solution be advanced/ 

Schroeder said that the basis for reunification is a free Germany and a 

free, poaee of this free Germany Is our battle over Berlin. If the Federal Republic 
could "radiate" its influence this would prevent a further decline d the GDR 

' ,w 

into total communism. Maintenance of psychological connections ir important « 

to reiterate, the Foreign Minister continued, it was necessary to maintain and 

strengthen th e h a ol s ef Free Germany, that is the Federal Republic. It was 

necessary to increase possible contacts* It was clear of course, that a 

totalitarian system such as that in the GDR could only be eliminated from the 

outside, but the West could not contemplate forceful intervention in the GDR. 

A difficult historical process was involved, for which no schedule could be 

set. But, Schroeder contined, we have experienced an acceleration of 

historical developments in the past becais e of k a shift m the basic forces 

involved. In 1953, he recalled. Defense Minister Strauss and he had come to 

Washington, and the main subject of discussion then had been the Saar problem. 

This seemed beyond solution at the time. Yet H years afterwards no one even 

mentions the subject. Certainly the Saar question is more simple than the 

present problem .of Germany, but it was nevertheless a complicated problem In 

its own right^ with deep and difficult historical roots. Schroeder referred 

to the fact that he had used the word contacts, but he wanted to point out that 

he meant it in a somewhat different sense than that normally sax attributed to 

it by the US, He did not believe you could overcome a system such as that in 

the GDR a by administrative contacts, the system was not already shattered 

internally# The Federal Republic was however, prepared to increase its 

economic, nil turn I , f i nd rthar n nn i g n l (H iraT contacts even if it did not believe 
* / 

these would btlng on reunification. Such a program was not entirely lack 
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In danger. If such contacts tended to maKe GOR leaders seem socially acceptable^ 
then the people of the GDR would fcs hold responsible those who contributed to 
this. In addition to the factors he had a l realty mentioned, Schroeder concluded* 
cfax a long term program for reunification also required maintenance of th a fr ee 
Western sy s t em .of strength and unity. 

Secretary commented that he was not at all sure chat ix there was much 
difference between us when we speak of contacts. There is some evidence that 
the people of central and eastern Europe feel themselves part of the tradition 
of Western civilization. They are attracted to the West, In tne case of 
Poland we feel that the mul Itpl lcatlon ot our contacts tends to move the p 

u,-U, 

Poles In a direction we want to see them move. We have trade tti Poland and 
a lively exchange program. We assume that this great underlying sense of 
wanting to belong to the West also applies to Easr ft Germany. Our effort 
therefore is to get In saaak contact *tch the feelings Indicated, even If it 
ix involved^some official dealings. 

Foreign M nlster Schroeder said it was sometimes easier for the Federal 
Republic to do this with foreigners xiXhixxxiux under an Ideological system 
completely different ra th er than with the GDR. In other words, were not for 
the Oder-Nelsse question, the Federal Republic would rind it easier to have 
relations with Poland w than with the East German system. There was no doubt 
of course that of the population of the GDR app^posed the regime, but the 
Iron band of the power system in control made all the difference. If the 
West did anything to encourage an uprising in East Germany, It must be 
prepared to help the uprising. Otherwise such action would be Irresponsible. 

This consideration set a limit on the kind of activity which the Federal Republic 
can undertake, In-respanse 

In response to the Secretary's query a& to whether the frequently completed 
c*m-Mw*lent statement that there is no alternative to LHbricht meant that the 
Soviets could not rely on the beaw ea c e sa yr oy* the governmental structure of 
the GDR, Schroeder indicated that comments on this subject had to be largely 
based on speculation. People a often think of the Ulbncht problem in terms 
of his special relationship with Moscow as a result of his many years there. 

He believed that any successor would not conduct pasxipx policy in a greatly 
different fashion or basically alter the structure or gaasa government w and (What 
would take place would be a pu rejpove r struggle. The regime IntVeGDR 
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was a fairly stable one. ^ j 

Turning to the subject of European security, the Secretary pointed out 
that the US Is not Interested In disengagement. We tad uad an experience In 
K^rea with disengagement and the results were unhappy, as the Secretary had 
prevlou^jj Indicated, this woild Lnvolve an abandanmenc by the US of Its 
responsibility as a member of NATO. We exoect to have a continuing substantive 
committment of US power to the NATO Alliance We were not interested in 
discrimination against the Federal Republic, I- the past the point had been 
made that the essential confrontajon of the F*st-West power bloc/s physically 
occurs In Germany, Attempts to reduce thi severe interpreted as aimed at the 
Federal Republic, This is not what we have in mind. He wondered whether j^**-** 

* n disarmament field of ..ar y thing which might help 
reduce the scale of Soviet forces in East Germany, DU« he see any basis on whi<h 
the concentration of Soviet forces could oe reoucecl? 

Schroeder observed that the Federal Republic considered tie t the 

subject of European Security co^ld only be discussed in the context of German 

reunification and not°Taised purely In a herlin context. The principae is the 

same as In the case of th e Oder- Net sse line. As to the confrontation question, 

he did not believe that a reduction in Soviet troop strength would change the 
political 

Ij^^baslc si tuat ioajf.ln the GDR. or solve any or its other problems, even if tne 
^ Soviets were willing. 

Defense Minister Strauss said he agreed with Schroeder* s general 
assessment of tils question but one aspect was worth further study. Decrease 
or withdrawal of Soviet forces from the area could be considered it & change 
of the political situation in the area attected would automatical ;.y or 
gradually be introduced from the outside. Keanan had r a is ed this question. 
However, he (Strauss) considered it an optimistic speculation thac withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from the area would prevent their speeoy return. NATO was not 
in a position to psxmxt prevent the re- entry d Soviet Armies because of its 
basically defensive nature and ^g rave risks of nuclear war which would be 




involved. Disengagement is a useful means to reduce tens ton ^^pTooth side* 

tu- 

are prepared to give self-determination to people in the area of control. ^ 
Under current circumstances however, he aid n<i believe that it would ifcwax 
lower tension but would Instead create a political vacuum which would bring 
all sorts of military and political dangers with It. He did not believe thac 
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Khrushchev was merely a Russian nationalist interested in securing the 
frontiers of Russia, Me saw Germany as a strategic objective necessary to 
the further onward march of Communism. fi4r*xwxxxtkx Co-existence was 
merely a methodology to achieve this. If the Soviet Union could pry loose 
Germany fraj NATO It would have achieved step of marching to the 

Rhlene. As long as the Communists speak of world conquest and act on 
the basis of this objective the pre^ulslte ot disengagement is lacking. 

The Communists are not interested in moping their influence back. At this 
point Strauss produced a map which, he explained, showed that the Western 
European potential % was equal to that of the Soviet bloc up to the Urals. 
However, of the European potential was concentrated in an area containing 
only 25Z of the Communist potential. Europe could not be backed up any 
k£ further without leasing* suffering mortally. Therefore a firm line of 
defense was esentlal. 


;\ 
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